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INTRODUCTION 

I propose  in  this  guide  to  give  some  suggestions  about  the  use  of 
Patterns  of  English,  but  first  a few  general  remarks  seem  in  order. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  a method  of  teaching  the  English 
language  according  to  the  principles  of  linguistic  science.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  the  first  serious  effort  to  provide  such  a method  at  the 
secondary  level.  But  I should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  only  new 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  manner  of  presentation  of  the  material.  The 
material  itself  — the  view  of  language  here  presented  — is  the  product 
of  many  decades  of  research  and  study  by  hundreds  of  scholars,  of  whom 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  late  Leonard  Bloomfield  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. The  English  language  in  particular  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
important  books  published  in  the  1950’s;  The  Structure  of  English  by 
Charles  Carpenter  Fries  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  An  Outline 
of  English  Structure  by  George  Trager  and  Henry  Lee  Smith  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  Washington,  D.C.  I have  drawn  on  these  two 
books  especially  and  on  the  works  of  linguistic  science  generally  for  the 
facts  of  the  English  language.  If  I have  distorted  the  principles  of  lin- 
guistic science,  I have  done  so  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  under- 
standing, not  intentionally.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  all  the  experts 
agree,  one  has  no  recourse  but  to  agree  with  the  experts. 

I may  say  that  I have  come  to  this  view  of  the  English  language 
slowly  and  with  considerable  reluctance.  My  own  training  was  entirely 
traditional  — in  high  school,  in  college,  and  through  graduate  school. 
When  I began  to  teach  English,  I taught  it  traditionally.  When  I 
began  to  write  books,  they  were  traditional  books.  If  I have  turned 
entirely  away  from  the  tradition,  it  is  not  without  having  known  it 
thoroughly. 

I have  no  intention  here  of  attacking  or  ridiculing  the  older  ways 
of  presenting  the  English  language  in  the  schools.  The  tradition  con- 
tains much  that  is  true  and  much  that  is  valuable.  Teachers  working 
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with  it  have  often  achieved  very  good  results.  Certainly  no  one  need 
apologize  for  using  the  only  materials  available. 

The  development  of  the  science  of  language,  however  — and  partic- 
ularly its  rapid  progress  during  and  since  World  War  II  — has  made 
a difference.  The  writings  of  the  linguistic  scientists  have  rather  thor- 
oughly demolished  the  foundation  on  which  the  tradition  has  rested 
these  last  two  hundred  years.  Fundamental  tenets  which  only  yesterday 
seemed  unassailable  are  today  not  seriously  defended  by  anybody.  The 
textbooks  continue  to  present  a quasi-logical  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
language,  but  I don’t  know  of  any  serious  student  of  language  — any- 
one who  makes  the  study  of  language  his  business  — who  would  uphold 
this  view. 

This  puts  the  teacher  of  English  in  a very  difficult  position,  or  so  it 
has  seemed  to  me.  When  I came  in  touch  with  linguistic  science,  I 
reacted  against  it  and  wished  to  defend  the  tradition.  But  when  I tried 
to,  I found  the  tradition  largely  indefensible.  I found  myself  giving 
ground,  grudgingly  but  steadily,  until  I was  forced  to  the  realization 
that  the  picture  of  the  language  I was  giving  my  students  was  false  — 
not  false  in  all  its  details,  but  false  as  a whole,  falsely  grounded.  I had 
then  some  painful  questions  to  answer.  Can  a wrong  description  of  the 
language  lead  a student  to  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  language? 
Can  anything  justify  a teacher’s  giving  to  his  students,  day  after  day, 
what  he  knows  to  be  misinformation? 

In  the  book  mentioned  above.  Professor  Fries  draws  an  analogy  with 
Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Harvey  made  his 
great  discovery  in  1616.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  blood  circu- 
lated, it  was,  or  should  have  been,  obvious  that  bloodletting  was  use- 
less. Yet  nearly  two  hundred  years  later  George  Washington  was  bled 
to  death  by  physicians  attending  him.  This,  Fries  remarks,  illustrates 
how  slowly  ideas  work  against  strongly  entrenched  traditions. 

It  illustrates  also  the  present  difficulty  of  the  teacher  of  English. 
Consider  the  doctor  of  the  post-Harvey  period.  He  knew  that  the  blood 
circulated.  He  knew  that  bloodletting  was  useless.  But  knowing  this 
didn’t  help  him  cure  the  patient.  If  you  didn’t  let  blood,  what  did  you 
do?  Just  watch  the  patient  expire?  And  of  course  the  patient  wanted 
you  to  bleed  him.  The  patient  knew  very  well  that  good  doctors  always 
bled  their  patients. 
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Linguistic  science  has  done  to  the  teachers  of  English  pretty  much 
what  Harvey’s  discovery  did  to  the  doctors.  The  linguists  have  been 
very  eager  to  tell  us  that  what  we  have  been  doing  in  our  English 
classes  is  superstitious  and  useless.  But  having  made  this  point,  they 
have  gone  away  and  left  us  wandering  between  two  worlds:  the  old 
procedures  destroyed  and  the  new  not  yet  born.  In  this  dilemma  many 
English  teachers  have  turned  away  from  language  teaching  altogether. 
In  the  last  few  decades  it  has  at  times  been  popular  to  say  that  it’s  not 
the  form  but  the  idea  that  counts,  what  the  student  says,  not  how  he 
says  it. 

For  myself,  this  has  not  been  a very  good  solution.  I am  well  aware 
that  many  students  are  capable  of  learning  to  write  without  any  special 
instruction  in  language.  If  they  are  voracious  readers,  they  learn  to 
write  much  as  they  learn  to  speak  — by  observation  and  imitation. 
But  we  all  know  that  many  of  our  students  are  not  voracious  readers. 
Many  of  them  need  a great  deal  of  directed  practice,  a great  deal  of 
explanation  and  correction,  before  they  can  express  themselves  clearly 
on  paper.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  the  existence  of 
English  classes  at  all,  at  least  for  native  speakers  of  English. 

But  once  we  decide  to  direct,  explain,  and  correct,  we  are  committed 
to  some  kind  of  study  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  for  it  is  precisely 
in  the  structure  of  the  language  that  the  student  goes  astray.  Does  he 
write  run-on  sentences  and  fragments?  Does  he  misplace  his  modifiers? 
Does  he  fail  to  punctuate  appositives?  Then  how  can  he  be  taught  to 
improve  if  the  teacher  is  unable  to  talk  to  him  about  sentences,  modi- 
fiers, and  appositives? 

I am  forced  to  agree  with  the  linguists  that  we  have  in  the  past 
approached  sentence  structure  in  the  wrong  way.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  our  definitions  of  sentence  and  such  concepts  didn’t  really  define 
anything,  except  for  those  who  understood  the  concepts  to  begin  with 
and  were  not  in  need  of  the  definition.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  sentence 
structure  should  not  be  studied  in  the  schools  at  all.  Manifestly  it  must 
be  studied  if  the  student  is  to  be  taught  to  write  sentences. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Patterns  of  English  will  provide  for  teacher  and 
student  a way  of  talking  about  the  components  of  sentences.  The  book 
does  not  dwell  on  sentence  errors  as  such.  It  is,  or  tries  to  be,  purely 
descriptive,  and  descriptive  of  good  writing  rather  than  poor  writing. 
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But  I believe  that  this  description  will  provide  the  tools  for  coping  with 
such  errors  as  arise  with  individual  students  or  individual  classes.  It 
will  provide  a means  of  communicating  with  the  student  about  sen- 
tences, good  or  bad,  and  I would  list  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  study- 
ing the  book. 

But  another  and  more  important  reason  is  this;  to  develop  a feeling 
for  the  structure  of  language.  Our  language  — any  language  - — is  a 
thing  of  staggering  complexity.  But  it  does  have  structure.  It  does  have 
form  and  pattern.  If  it  didn’t,  we  couldn’t  possibly  carry  on  the  vast 
and  complicated  communication  that  we  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
young  writer  needs  to  have  this  structure  brought  to  his  attention.  As 
a speaker  of  the  language,  he  grasps  it  fully  on  the  subconscious  level. 
But  in  order  to  develop  his  writing  he  needs  to  experience  it  consciously. 
He  needs  to  develop  a feel  for  sentences,  and  this  he  can  do  by  studying 
how,  through  modification  and  combination,  they  build  from  a very 
few  basic  patterns  to  unlimited  variety.  I have  tried  here  to  provide 
not  only  an  explanation  of  this  process  but  also,  in  the  exercises,  oppor- 
tunity for  conscious  sentence  building. 

Finally,  and  I think  most  important  of  all,  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  one’s  native  language  is  or  should  be  a central  part  of  the  education 
of  any  boy  or  girl  — for  its  own  sake.  Certainly  the  study  of  the  English 
language  has  not  in  the  past  been  very  popular,  except  perhaps  in  its 
historical  aspects.  But  there  are  reasons  for  this;  the  study  has  never 
had  an  intellectually  sound  basis,  and  it  has  almost  never  been  ap- 
proached as  an  object  of  interest.  But  it  is  an  object  of  interest  if  there 
is  any  interest  in  human  beings.  The  language  is  the  core  of  our  minds. 
Someone  has  said  that  we  begin  by  speaking  as  we  think  and  end  by 
thinking  as  we  speak.  The  best  way  to  understand  how  our  minds 
work  is  to  study  our  language.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  way. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TERMINOLOGY 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  this  presentation  has  been  that 
of  deciding  what  terms  to  use  for  the  various  word  classes  and  other 
categories.  It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  the  Latin  termi- 
nology of  traditional  grammar  is  cumbersome  and  often  misleading. 
A good  example  is  the  term  subject.  When  we  ask  “What  is  the  subject 
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of  that  sentence?”  we  may  mean  either  of  two  things:  (1)  What  noun 
in  it  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  (2)  what  in  general  is  the  sentence  about? 

. Such  other  terms  as  noun,  adjective,  indirect  object  suggest  in  their  etymolo- 
gies a kind  of  language  analysis  which  has  now  been  shown  to  be 
fruitless.  For  this  reason  many  linguistic  scientists  have  tried  to  get  away 
from  the  traditional  terms  altogether.  They  either  have  coined  new 
terms  of  their  own  or  have  used  letters  and  numbers  to  designate  the 
different  classes. 

I quite  sympathize  with  this  practice  and  see  the  necessity  for  it  in 
scientific  work,  but  I have  not  thought  it  wise  to  follow  it  in  this  text- 
book. The  old  terms,  like  noun  and  verb,  are  deeply  embedded  in  our 
language,  and  it  seems  best  to  use  them  whenever  we  can.  Furthermore, 

, few  students  will  come  to  this  book  without  some  previous  instruction 
I in  traditional  grammar.  They  will  have  some  acquaintance  with 
j the  common  terms  of  grammar,  and  the  sight  of  them  here  should 
I make  this  new  approach  somewhat  less  formidable  in  appear- 
ance. 

I have  therefore  tried  to  use  common  terms  wherever  I can.  The 
four  form  classes  have  been  assigned  familiar  names  — noun,  verb, 
j adjective,  adverb.  Some  of  the  structure  groups  have  been  more  or  less 
j identified  in  the  tradition;  where  they  have,  I have  used  the  common 
1 names  — conjunction,  preposition,  auxiliary.  Where  they  have  not  been 
traditionally  identified,  I have  assigned  them  the  best  term  I could 
j find  ■ — like  determiner  or  intensifier.  I have  found  it  necessary  to  avoid 
’ terms  which  suggest  that  words  belong  to  two  classes  simultaneously; 

I thus  in  place  of  conjunctive  adverb  or  adverbial  conjunction  I have  used 
' sentence  connector  for  words  of  the  therefore  group. 

j Some  of  the  matters  introduced  here  are  not  found  in  traditional 
]•  grammar  at  all  but  only  in  the  works  of  linguistic  science.  For  these  I 
have  simply  used  the  scientific  terms — phoneme,  juncture,  pitch,  etc.  I 
have  departed  from  this  only  where  I thought  the  student  might  find 
i the  scientific  term  hard  to  pronounce ; thus  in  place  of  immediate  constitu- 
ents, which  is  the  term  in  general  use  among  linguists,  I have  sub- 
stituted pattern  parts. 

I must  here  call  attention  to  one  very  serious  danger  which  the  use 
, of  familiar  terms  brings  with  it.  On  seeing  the  old  term,  the  student 
(and  perhaps  the  teacher  too)  will  tend  to  assume  that  it  has  just  the 
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old  meaning.  One  must  guard  against  this.  Let  the  book  define  the 
terms.  For  example,  whatever  noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb  mean  in  tradi- 
tional grammar,  here  they  mean  only  what  they  are  said  to  mean  in 
Chapters  3 and  4 and  no  more  than  that.  Don’t  let  the  student  jump 
to  conclusions. 

Experience  shows  that  this  is  not  a very  serious  matter  for  nouns  and 
verbs.  Noun  means  here  practically  what  it  means  in  the  tradition.  Verb 
includes  what  are  traditionally  called  participles  and  gerunds  and  in- 
finitives and  excludes  auxiliaries,  but  these  differences  don’t  seem  to  give 
much  trouble.  But  adjective  is  another  matter.  In  this  book  adjective 
does  not  mean  “anything  that  modifies  a noun.”  I should  like  to  print 
that  sentence  in  letters  an  inch  high,  because  the  teacher  will  be  in 
lots  of  trouble  if  it  isn’t  noticed.  When  we  want  a term  for  anything 
that  modifies  a noun,  as  we  sometimes  do,  we  use  the  term  noun  modi- 
fier. When  we  say  “adjective,”  we  mean  a word  of  the  type  beautiful, 
honest,  unusual,  as  explained  in  Chapter  4 and  elsewhere. 

I make  a big  point  of  this  because  the  teacher  will  almost  inevitably 
feel  that  it  is  easier  to  define  adjective  in  the  old  way  and  will  perhaps 
be  sorely  tempted  to  alter  the  presentation  here.  But  this  temptation 
should  be  resisted.  Actually  the  definition  of  adjective  is  one  of  the  major 
weaknesses  of  the  traditional  approach.  If  you  try  to  set  up  a word  class 
which  includes  everything  that  modifies  a noun,  you  get  a hodge- 
podge — many  entirely  dissimilar  things  thrown  together.  And  you 
have  then  no  way  of  working  through  to  the  basic  structure  of  the 
language. 

Adverbs  are  a difficulty,  but  not  a special  one  for  this  book.  Tradi- 
tional books  by  no  means  agree  on  what  adverbs  are,  and  the  student 
may  or  may  not  have  learned  to  use  the  term  as  it  is  used  here.  Again, 
the  safe  procedure  is  to  let  the  book  define  the  term.  Notice  that  words 
of  the  very  type  are  not  here  called  adverbs.  These  comprise  a special 
structure  group,  called  intensifiers,  which  are  somewhat  different  in 
their  patterning  from  adverbs.  This  is  a small  point,  however,  and  may 
be  passed  over  lightly  if  the  teacher  wishes. 

The  structure  groups  give  some  trouble  so  far  as  terminology  is 
concerned.  Words  of  the  group  called  determiners  TQ^\3.r\y  modify  nouns 
and  so  are  lumped  with  adjectives  in  the  traditional  presentation.  But 
they  pattern  quite  differently  from  words  of  the  beautiful,  honest,  sincere 
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type,  and  because  of  the  important  role  they  play  in  our  sentence  pat- 
terns they  must  be  kept  separate. 

One  difficulty  with  determiners  is  that  many  of  the  items  which 
occur  as  determiners  occur  also  as  pronouns.  This  interchange  is  fully 
explained  in  Chapters  7 and  8,  but  it  must  be  dwelt  on  if  the  student  is 
to  understand  the  categories.  There  are  several  special  formal  relation- 
ships between  determiners  and  pronouns.  For  instance,  the  words  my 
and  mine,  which  are  clearly  related,  occur,  in  Modern  English,  in 
different  classes:  my  is  always  a determiner  and  mine  is  always  a pro- 
noun. If  the  emphasis  were  on  forms,  these  would  be  studied  together. 
Where  the  emphasis  is  on  sentence  patterns,  however,  as  it  is  here,  they 
must  be  kept  apart. 

The  terminology  of  the  other  groups  presents  fewer  difficulties.  You 
will  notice  that  the  book  does  not  call  may  in  “He  may  go”  an  auxiliary 
verb;  it  calls  it  simply  an  auxiliary,  reserving  the  term  verb  for  the  form 
class.  Many  students,  however,  will  call  it  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  this 
is  not  worth  fussing  about  if  they  know  the  difference  in  the  patterning. 
Notice  that  conjunction  here  means  just  words  of  the  and  type;  in  the 
■ tradition  it  often  means  words  of  the  because  type  also.  For  the  lat- 
ter I have  used  the  term  subordinator . I have  also  included  among  sub- 
ordinators  what  are  sometimes  called  definite  relative  pronouns  and  indefinite 
relative  pronouns.  These  could  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  because 
group,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  book  the  distinction  is  not  necessary. 

Other  familiar  terms  used  here  are  subject,  object,  complement,  indirect 
object,  object  complement.  These  mean  here  about  what  they  mean  tradi- 
tionally. The  difference  is  that  they  are  traditionally  defined  on  the 
basis  of  meaning,  whereas  here  they  are  identified  by  structural  sig- 
nals in  the  contrasting  sentence  patterns.  As  a generic  term  for  these 
concepts  I have  used  the  expression  Junction  unit. 


CONFLICT  WITH  OTHER  GRAMMATICAL  TRAINING 

Closely  linked  to  the  matter  of  terminology  is  a question  that  in- 
variably arises  when  language  study  of  this  sort  is  proposed:  What  about 
the  student  who  comes  to  this  study  from  a traditional  class?  Or  who 
goes  from  it  into  a traditional  class?  Will  he  not  be  completely  con- 
fused? The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  No. 
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This  is  really  a ghost  problem,  and  I should  like  to  lay  the  ghost  if 
I can.  There  is  nothing  in  this  presentation  which  will  keep  a student 
from  understanding  traditional  grammar  insofar  as  traditional  grammar 
can  be  understood  at  all.  To  the  extent  to  which  traditional  grammar 
deals  with  realities  — and  it  does  deal  with  them  to  a considerable 
extent  — this  book  will  help  the  student  to  understand  traditional 
grammar.  What  we  try  to  do  here  is  to  ignore  the  philosophical  ver- 
biage in  which  language  study  has  been  obscured  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  tangible  signals  by  which  the  language  operates.  This  focus 
has  as  its  sole  purpose  the  sharpening  of  the  student’s  perception  of 
word  classes,  word  functions,  kinds  of  sentences  — matters  with  which 
the  tradition  also  deals. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  tradition  sometimes  deals  with  matters 
that  are  unreal  or  inconsequential.  This  book  will  not  help  the  student 
here.  It  won’t  hinder  him  either,  however,  and  if  it  is  his  fate  to  go  on 
and  memorize  such  definitions  as  “an  interrogative  sentence  is  a sen- 
tence that  asks  a question,”  there  is  nothing  in  his  way. 

The  problem  of  transition  beween  this  and  traditional  grammar 
learning  is  for  the  student  largely  one  of  terminology,  and  this  will 
prove  a minor  matter  once  the  concepts  to  which  the  terms  apply  are 
understood.  Once  the  student  has  a clear  idea  of  the  patterning  of  words 
of  the  type  because,  he  can  easily  call  them  subordinators  or  subordinating 
conjunctions  or  clausal  adverbs  or  whatever  his  current  teacher  wishes  to 
call  them.  The  principal  thing  is  to  identify  the  class;  the  assignment 
of  a term  is  secondary. 

One  must  remember  also  that  when  one  speaks  of  “traditional 
grammar”  one  is  not  speaking  of  anything  homogeneous  so  far  as 
terminology  is  concerned.  The  terminology  of  traditional  grammar  is 
notoriously  chaotic,  varying  violently  from  book  to  book.  Consider  how 
many  terms  there  are  for  words  of  the  therefore  group.  They  are  variously 
called  introductory  adverbs,  conjunctive  adverbs,  adverbial  conjunctions,  co- 
ordinating conjunctions,  illative  conjunctions,  and  subordinating  conjunctions. 
In  terminology,  Patterns  of  English  conflicts  with  traditional  books 
scarcely  more  than  traditional  books  conflict  with  one  another. 

There  is  only  one  “transition  trouble”  that  seems  to  me  likely  to 
arise  from  the  use  of  this  book.  That  is  that  the  student  will  develop  a 
scorn  for  the  older  ways  of  teaching  the  English  language  and  will 
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^ undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  his  next  year’s  teacher.  This  could 
admittedly  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  school  morale  and  should 
be  guarded  against.  I have  tried  very  hard  in  the  text  to  avoid  polemics, 
j Indeed,  I have  tried  to  avoid  all  reference  to  traditional  teaching,  and 
I;  I believe  that  in  most  circumstances  the  teacher  will  be  well  advised  to 
do  likewise.  The  student  needn’t  be  informed  that  there  is  anything 
I especially  revolutionary  about  this  approach.  He  can  be  told  simply 

:•  that  this  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  language,  an  interesting  way, 

^ and  a way  which  may  help  him  with  some  of  the  matters  that  have 

I given  trouble  in  the  past. 

|]  But  one  needn’t  fret  about  confusing  or  harming  the  student  by 
, teaching  him  these  materials.  They  are  simply  the  facts  of  the  English 

I I language,  not  only  vouched  for  by  a large  body  of  scholarship  but 

I manifested  constantly  in  our  daily  communication.  One  can  teach 

ij  them  with  supreme  confidence  that  one’s  students  will  do  as  well  as 

anybody’s  in  any  examination  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  subjected, 
i;  They  should  do  a good  deal  better. 

• WHAT  TO  EXPECT  OF  THE  STUDENT 

' One  teacher  who  read  the  manuscript  of  this  book  commented  that 
1 the  average  high  school  student  will  find  the  explanatory  chapters 
i;  rather  difficult  going.  This  is  of  course  true,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
assumed  that  the  book  is  self-teaching.  Presumably  the  teacher  will 
not  merely  assign  a chapter  and  expect  the  student  to  read  it  and  pro- 
j ceed  to  a successful  working  of  the  exercises.  Ordinarily  the  material 
I in  each  chapter  should  be  explained  and  discussed  in  class  as  well  as 
read  by  the  student. 

' The  chapters  have  indeed  a twofold  function.  One  is  obvious:  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  explanation  of  the  material.  This,  sup- 
' plemented  by  class  discussion  and  perhaps  rephrasing  by  the  teacher, 
should  permit  him  to  do  the  exercises.  Presumably  much  exercise  work 
Ij  will  be  done  when  the  teacher  is  not  available  to  help,  and  the  student 
! will  then  need  to  refer  to  the  text  for  matters  which  are  not  clear.  For 
most  students,  neither  class  discussion  alone  nor  the  text  alone  will  be 
sufficient.  Both  together  should  be. 

The  other  function  of  the  explanatory  material  is  rather  special:  it  is 
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to  instruct  the  teacher.  Because  of  the  very  recent  development  of 
this  field  it  must  be  supposed  that  very  few  teachers  are  familiar  with 
either  the  general  principles  of  linguistic  science  or  their  particular 
application  to  the  English  language.  I have  therefore  had  to  anticipate 
a good  many  questions  whieh  I think  will  be  less  likely  to  arise  when  the 
field  is  more  widely  known.  Some  of  these  concern  points  scarcely 
necessary  to  an  introduetory  study  of  the  subject.  But  I know  from  ex- 
perience that  if  they  are  not  resolved,  the  teacher,  and  the  better 
students  also,  will  feel  puzzled  and  uneasy.  Sometimes  I have  dealt 
with  such  matters  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  with  a frank 
invitation  to  the  incurious  to  skip  it  if  it  doesn’t  matter.  Sometimes  I 
have  simply  elaborated  the  chapter  a little  more  than  would  be 
necessary  in  other  circumstances. 

I should  advise  the  teacher  to  read  the  book  through,  if  possible, 
before  beginning  to  teach  it.  I say  “if  possible”  because  I know  from 
my  own  classroom  work  that  it  isn’t  always;  like  everyone  else  I am 
usually  just  one  chapter  ahead  of  the  students  when  I am  using  a new 
text.  This  one  can  be  done  that  way  too,  but  the  teacher  will  run  a 
somewhat  greater  risk  here  of  being  asked  questions  that  can  be 
answered  only  if  he  has  read  further.  Of  course  the  experienced 
teacher  knows  that  not  all  questions  should  be  answered  as  they  arise. 
We  must  frequently  say,  “We’ll  take  that  up  next  week  or  next 
month.”  But  it’s  a comfort  to  know  in  advance  whether  we  really  will 
or  not. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that,  even  with  the  elaboration  mentioned, 
I have  answered  all  the  questions  about  the  English  language  that  might 
be  raised.  Any  living  language  is  tremendously  complicated,  and  a 
complete  display  of  all  its  nooks  and  crannies  would  require  several 
books  the  size  of  this  one.  For  example,  nothing  is  said  in  the  text  about 
the  classification  of  all  in  “All  the  men  went  away.”  One  could  pursue 
this  matter,  of  course,  and  show  that  there  are  two  common  English 
words  that  pattern  in  this  way  — all  and  both.  One  could  then  call 
these  two  words  a strueture  group  and  perhaps  give  them  a name  — 
say  pre-determiners.  But  this  process  would  have  to  be  repeated  a great 
many  times  before  all  possible  structures  in  all  dialects  were  accounted 
for,  and  even  then  the  picture  would  not  be  complete.  As  the  Ian- 
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guage  grows  and  changes,  new  structures  and  patterns  are  developed. 

Clearly  such  a complete  picture  is  not  necessary  for  high  school  work, 
and  I think  most  teachers  would  not  want  it.  We  must  be  satisfied  with- 
seeing  the  main  plan  of  the  language,  the  shape  of  the  high-frequency 
patterns.  This  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
questions  which  he  cannot  answer,  which  perhaps  no  one  could  answer 
in  the  present  stage  of  language  study.  When  this  happens,  the  student 
must  be  given  the  explanation  that  I have  given  here.  I have  tried  to 
prepare  for  this  by  a similar  discussion  in  Chapter  1,  but  no  doubt  it 
will  have  to  be  repeated. 

This  response  is  not  possible  in  the  traditional  approach,  and  we 
have  here  an  illustration  of  an  important  difference  between  the  two 
disciplines.  The  tradition  begins  with  the  assumption  that  all  words 
are  classifiable  into  eight  (sometimes  seven  or  nine)  word  categories  or 
parts  of  speech.  If  that  is  so,  then  one  should  be  able  to  take  any  random 
sentence  and  classify  all  the  words.  But  this  is  something  that  I have 
never  been  able  to  do,  and  I have  given  most  of  my  life  to  the  study  of 
grammar.  Even  with  the  hardest  pushing  and  pulling  and  the  most  im- 
aginative invocation  of  ellipsis  there  always  remained  items  which 
wouldn’t  conceivably  fit  any  of  the  pigeonholes. 

Here  we  take  a different  tack  entirely.  We  say  that  there  are  four 
large  form  classes  and  an  unspecified  number  of  structure  groups. 
We  list  the  obvious  features  of  the  form  classes  and  describe  the  most 
important  structure  groups.  We  don’t  say  that  this  is  all  there  is  to 
the  language;  we  merely  say  that  they  make  up  the  main  patterns, 
the  ones  over  which  we  want  the  student  to  achieve  conscious 
control.  We  are  not  interested  in  teaching  him  how  to  classify  all 
words  in  random  sentences;  this  is  both  unnecessary  and  beyond  our 
powers. 

You  will  notice  that  few  of  the  exercises  call  for  word  classification 
of  any  kind,  even  of  selected  sentences.  Most  of  the  exercises  are  of  the 
opposite  sort:  the  student  is  given  a pattern  and  asked  to  produce  a 
sentence  from  the  pattern.  Thus  the  emphasis  is  constantly  on  sentence 
building  rather  than  on  sentence  analysis.  This  seems  more  in  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  language  teaching.  Incidentally,  it  does  not  en- 
courage the  asking  of  unanswerable  questions. 
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EXERCISE  WORK 

I have  tried  to  provide  an  abundance  — a superfluity,  indeed  — of 
exercises.  Presumably  very  few  classes  will  work  through  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  every  chapter.  The  intention  is  to  give  the  teacher  some  possi- 
bility of  selection  and  of  apportioning  the  work  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  students. 

Wherever  feasible,  the  exercises  are  graded  in  difficulty.  If  there 
are  twenty  items,  the  first  three  or  four  will  be  such  that  the  very  slow- 
est student  can  manage  them;  the  last  three  or  four  will  be  within  the 
powers  of  only  the  very  best.  Some  of  the  exercises  are  in  the  nature  of 
puzzles  and  often  can  be  most  palatable  (and  even  entertaining)  to  the 
student  if  approached  as  puzzles. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  formula  exercises.  The  question  of 
whether  to  use  a symbol  system  of  numbers  and  letters  in  addition  to 
the  more  orthodox  terminology  was  debated  at  some  length.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  that  the  symbols  are  one  more  thing  to  learn 
and  that  the  formulas  have  a rather  forbidding  aspect. 

But  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  symbols  and  the  resulting  formulas 
seemed  weightier.  Once  they  are  learned,  the  teacher  will  be  saved  a 
great  deal  of  blackboard  work.  It  is  obviously  easier  to  write  “D  1 2 3,” 
if  one  wishes  to  make  a point  about  a sentence  of  the  type  “The  meal 
tasted  good,”  than  it  is  to  write  “determiner  noun  verb  adjective.”  And 
the  symbols  are  not  really  hard  to  learn,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  the  com- 
parable symbols  of  chemistry.  Nor  are  there  many  of  them.  For  most 
students  an  hour  or  so  of  practice  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  addition, 
wherever  the  exercises  require  the  symbols,  a key  is  provided  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 

Furthermore,  the  formulas  have  the  virtue  of  exhibiting  the  naked 
structure  of  our  sentence  patterns.  In  the  formula,  lexical  meaning  is 
stripped  off  and  the  student  sees  the  structural  meaning  by  itself. 
Nothing  else  seems  to  work  so  well  in  building  pattern  sense  and  sen- 
tence sense. 

Finally,  I have  included  the  formulas  because  I have  found,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  that  students  enjoy  them  — more  than  any  other 
type  of  exercise.  They  do  tend  to  treat  them  as  puzzles  and  to  get 
considerable  satisfaction  from  working  them  out.  It  is  for  this  reason 
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I that  I have  included  very  difficult  ones  toward  the  end  of  some  of  the 
exercises.  The  good  students  will  get  no  pleasure  if  the  puzzle  is  too 
easily  solved. 

The  teacher  will  be  continually  surprised  with  what  the  students 
will  come  up  with  in  response  to  the  formulas.  If  encouraged,  the  stu- 
dent will  push  the  pattern  as  far  as  it  will  go,  thinking  of  unusual  verbs 
and  nouns,  slang  terms  sometimes,  and  so  on.  My  own  practice  is  to 
accept  any  sentence  offered  provided  that  it  is  natural  and  idiomatic 
and  that  it  fits  the  formula. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  found  that  a formula  will  yield  two  con- 
I trasting  patterns.  When  this  happens,  the  formula  is  at  fault;  some 
, additional  symbol  should  have  been  added  to  signal  the  distinction.  It 
] shouldn’t  happen  very  often,  however,  because  these  materials  have  been 
> worked  over  in  class  for  several  years,  and  most  of  the  bugs  should  be  out. 
I In  a very  few  exercises,  students  may  produce  wrong  patterns  from 
■ the  formulas  because  the  patterns  have  not  yet  been  covered.  For 
I example,  the  formula  for  direct  objects  (D  2 D I*’),  whenf  first 
given,  is  actually  ambiguous.  The  student  will  probably  give  such  a 
^ sentence  as  “My  father  mowed  the  lawn,”  but  he  might  reasonably 
jj  give  “My  father  went  that  way.”  If  this  happens,  the  teacher  can  just 
say  that  this  second  pattern  is  not  the  direct  object  pattern  and  that 
! it  will  be  explained  and  distinguished  in  a later  chapter.  Here  again 
' it  will  help  to  have  read  ahead  in  the  book. 


I WRITING 

It  is  assumed  that  students  using  this  book  will  also,  concurrently, 
be  engaged  in  writing  of  some  sort  — themes,  reports,  letters,  or  what- 
j ever.  We  all  know  that  improvement  in  writing  comes  primarily  from 
practice  in  writing.  A book  of  this  sort  is  intended  to  hasten  the  achieve- 
] ment  of  mastery  of  written  English,  but  it  cannot  lead  to  that  achieve- 
1 ment  unless  the  student  is  steadily  engaged  in  practice.  I shall  venture 
here  to  give  a few  suggestions  in  regard  to  student  writing,  though  I 
j am  perhaps  going  beyond  my  proper  sphere  in  doing  so. 

I It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  English 
I classes  has  been  that  of  morale.  This  is  certainly  so  on  the  language 
; side,  on  the  literature  side  less  so.  Students  respond  to  injunctions  to 
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improve  their  writing  much  as  children  do  to  injunctions  to  wash  their 
ears:  they  know  they  ought  to,  but  they  aren’t  much  interested  and 
they  hate  being  badgered  about  it.  As  for  grammar,  most  boys  and 
girls  are  convinced  that  it  was  invented  purely  and  simply  to  tor- 
ture boys  and  girls. 

That  at  least  was  my  experience  until,  a few  years  ago,  I began 
teaching  the  materials  now  presented  in  this  book.  Since  then  I have 
had  many  difficulties,  but  lack  of  interest  has  never  been  one  of  them. 
Never.  My  students  have  at  times  been  confused  and  upset  and  down- 
right angry,  but  they  have  never  exhibited  that  boredom  and  sullenness 
that  I found  so  common  and  so  distressing  when  I taught  grammar  in 
the  old  fashion. 

I think  the  reason  is  twofold.  First  of  all,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
tangible  facts,  not  with  a remote  and  dubious  logic.  The  language 
structure  as  it  unfolds  is  immediately  manifest  in  the  language  we 
speak  and  hear  and  read  and  write.  The  appeal  is  to  something  very 
close  and  interesting.  Actually  nearly  everyone  has  an  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  way  he  talks  and  the  way  other  people  talk.  Consider  how 
often  casual  conversation  turns  to  points  of  language. 

The  other  reason,  I believe,  why  my  students  find  this  study  more 
interesting  than  the  other  is  that  I have  learned  to  approach  it  first  and 
foremost  as  a thing  of  interest,  not  as  a means  of  social  or  literary  im- 
provement. The  study  does  of  course  lead  to  improvement  in  writing  — 
in  sentence  structure  and  punctuation  and  so  on  — and  that  is  why  we 
give  it  place  in  the  curriculum.  But  so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned, 
I think  it  a very  good  idea  to  soft-pedal  this  aspect  of  the  study,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  practically  no  effort 
is  made  to  apply  the  material  to  writing  difficulties.  The  focus  is  on  the 
language  itself,  not  on  what  may  be  done  after  one  has  learned  to 
understand  the  language.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  more 
reference  to  direct  application,  but  even  here  the  intention  is  to  keep 
it  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  the 
student  will  enjoy  the  study  more  if  he  thinks  it  won’t  do  him  any  good, 
but  I do  believe  this  is  close  to  the  truth. 

Now  if  writing  is  going  on  concurrently  with  the  study  of  the  book, 
it  might  be  wise  to  view  the  writing  with  something  of  the  same 
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attitude.  I have  come  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  very  good  student,  or 
at  least  the  advanced  student,  who  can  profit  very  much  from  having 
his  papers  copiously  corrected  and  from  being  required  to  revise  them. 
For  the  poor  student,  marginal  corrections  are  likely  to  produce  only 
bafflement  and  despair.  As  he  writes  paper  after  paper  only  to  have 
them  pitilessly  dissected  and  their  miseries  displayed,  he  is  in  danger  of 
acquiring  an  abiding  hatred  for  English  in  all  its  aspects. 

Perhaps  I state  the  case  extremely.  But  I’m  sure  we  have  all  had 
abundant  experience  with  boys  or  girls  for  whom  the  weekly  writing 
assignments  are  one  colossal  failure  after  another.  In  an  hour  of  deep 
thought  and  pencil  chewing  they  produce  half-a-dozen  tortured,  crabbed 
lines,  miserably  spelled,  completely  without  form,  empty  of  idea.  And 
yet  even  these  students  actually  have  a very  good  command  of  the  lan- 
guage. Put  them  together  to  talk  and  they  can  run  on  indefinitely, 
expressing  very  complicated  ideas  in  very  complicated  speech  patterns. 
What  they  cannot  do  is  get  those  patterns  on  paper. 

I believe  that  such  students  should  be  allowed  to  write  a long  time 
before  they  are  corrected  at  all.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  they  write 
— autobiography  or  descriptions  or  journals  or  even  stream  of  conscious- 
ness writing.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  accustom  themselves 
to  the  process,  get  used  to  the  pen  moving  along  the  page,  develop 
some  kind  of  fluency.  It  is  only  when  they  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  they  can  look  at  a blank  piece  of  paper  without  getting  paralyzed 
that  they  will  be  able  to  give  us  anything  correctable. 

But  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  that  paralysis  as  the  feeling  that  what- 
ever one  writes  has  about  a fifty-fifty  chance  of  producing  a red  mark 
in  the  margin.  For  this  reason  I have  in  recent  years  followed  the 
practice  of  not  marking  the  papers  of  students  in  slow  or  remedial 
sections.  What  I want  from  them  first  of  all  is  fluency,  an  abundance  of 
writing,  without  any  consideration  of  whether  the  writing  is  good,  bad, 
or  mediocre.  This  writing  runs  parallel  with  a study  of  the  language, 
such  as  that  which  Patterns  of  English  provides,  but  without,  at  first, 
the  drawing  of  any  connection  between  the  two. 

When  fluency  has  been  achieved  — and  it  is  surprising  how  fast  it 
comes  sometimes  — then  the  teacher  has  something  to  work  on,  some- 
thing to  correct.  But  this  is  a delicate  point  and  should  be  approached 
delicately  if  one  is  to  avoid  a relapse.  I have  known  students  who  have 
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learned  to  write  at  a great  rate  shrink  back  to  the  agonized  six-line-an- 
hour  composition  at  the  first  hint  of  the  red  pencil.  I should  begin  by 
correcting  spelling  mistakes  and  then  go  on  by  degrees  to  the  straighten- 
ing out  of  punctuation  and  sentence  structure. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  this  process  many  problems  will  solve  them- 
selves without  intervention  by  the  teacher.  The  student  should  be 
building  up,  through  study  of  the  text  and  working  of  the  exercises,  a 
feeling  for  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  this  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
writing  even  if  no  specific  application  is  made.  In  general,  the  less 
specific  application  there  is,  the  better. 

Another  virtue  of  not  correcting  papers  is  this:  one  can  require  more 
papers.  This  is  no  small  point  with  English  classes  as  crowded  as  they  are 
now  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  teacher 
with  a hundred  and  fifty  or  more  students  can  read  and  correct  and 
annotate  a paper  a week  from  each  one  only  by  the  most  heroic  ex- 
penditure of  effort.  But  it  is  the  correcting  that  takes  the  time,  not  the 
reading.  If  we  don’t  correct,  we  can  have  the  student  do  considerably 
more  writing,  to  his  ultimate  profit. 

I do  think  that  the  teacher  ought  to  read  the  papers,  or  at  least  most 
of  them.  And  one  ought  to  find  some  way  of  letting  the  student  know 
that  his  papers  are  being  read,  perhaps  by  an  occasional  allusion  to  the 
content  or  by  an  occasional  conference  at  which  teacher  and  student 
look  over  some  of  the  papers  together.  The  student  doesn’t  like  to  feel 
that  what  he  writes  simply  falls  down  a well.  But  even  that  would  be 
better  than  having  him  write  just  a dozen  lines  a week.  No  progress  is 
possible  at  that  rate. 

But  I am  no  doubt  going  beyond  my  field  in  giving  this  advice  on 
writing.  I shall  now  return  to  some  specific  matters  in  the  text  itself. 
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CHAPTERS  1 TO  11 

These  initial  chapters  are  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  the  book, 
and  one  should  give  them  all  the  time  necessary,  even  if  the  consequence 
is  that  one  must  hurry  and  skip  in  the  later  parts.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  sentence  patterns  are  very  easily  grasped  if  the  student  has  a clear 
picture  of  the  major  word  classes.  They  won’t  be  if  he  hasn’t. 

Chapter  1 is  intended  to  set  the  tone,  to  suggest  the  attitude  with 
which  the  study  of  English  is  here  approached.  A similar  discussion 
of  the  variety  of  English  is  given  in  a recording  called  “A  Word  in 
Your  Ear:  A Study  of  Language,”  in  the  educational  series  entitled 
Ways  of  Mankind.  If  this  happens  to  be  in  your  school  or  district  record 
library,  the  students  will  probably  enjoy  it. 

In  Chapter  2 and  continuing  through  Parts  I and  II  we  take  up  the 
matter  of  word  classification.  The  principle  is  that  words  are  classified 
not  on  the  basis  of  meaning  but  on  the  basis  of  patterning.  This  is  cen- 
tral to  linguistic  science.  If  one  puts  meaning  aside  and  looks  at  the 
patterns,  one  is  on  sure  ground,  dealing  with  tangible  facts.  It  is  de- 
monstrable whether  a word  does  or  does  not  occur  in  a given  pattern. 
But  if  one  begins  with  meaning,  one  is  cut  off  from  fact  and  is  plunged 
into  a philosophical  definition  of  terms  that  has  no  resting  place. 

One  can  take  as  an  example  the  familiar  definition  of  a noun: 
“The  name  of  a person,  place,  or  thing.”  Then  in  such  a sentence  as 
“The  house  is  red,”  one  might  plausibly  argue  that  red  is  a noun, 
since  it  names  a color  and  a color  is  a thing.  In  order  to  get  around  this 
(for  presumably  we  wouldn’t  want  to  say  that  red  in  this  sentence  is  a 
noun)  we  should  have  to  refine  the  definition  of  name  or  of  thing  in 
such  a way  as  to  exclude  red  in  this  sentence.  But  we  would  find  that 
we  could  never  do  this  unless  we  somehow  returned  to  the  pattern. 
We  want  to  call  red  in  this  sentence  an  adjective,  not  a noun,  because 
it  is  in  a position  for  a recognizable  class  of  words:  “The  house  is  red,” 
“The  house  is  old,”  “The  house  is  sturdy,”  and  so  on. 
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Or  if  we  begin  by  saying  that  a verb  is  a word  that  expresses  action, 
then  we  would  seem  to  be  committed  to  saying  that  theft  and  arrival  are 
verbs,  since  they  indubitably  express  action.  But  of  course  they  are  not 
verbs  because  they  do  not  occur  in  verb  patterns.  We  say  “The  theft 
shocked  us,”  not  “He  thefted.” 

Once  the  word  class  is  established  by  the  patterning,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  talk  about  the  meaning  of  the  class.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  this  meaning  is  always  very  general  and  often  rather  vague  and 
elusive.  Discussion  of  it  is  probably  not  often  very  fruitful. 

What  is  wanted  of  the  student  in  these  chapters  is  a general  awareness 
of  the  various  classes,  an  ability  to  recognize  obvious  members  of  each 
class.  This  is  probably  best  attained  by  having  him  take  a given  pattern 
and  substitute  other  words  while  retaining  the  same  pattern,  producing 

as  many  nouns  as  he  can  think  of  in  “The grew  tall,”  or  verbs  in 

“They  should  the  other  ones.”  The  exereises  provide  for  this. 

Some  students  might  enjoy  or  profit  from  the  other  kind  of  exercise,  in 
which  one  takes  sentences  and  classifies  the  words.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever, many  words  in  random  sentences  will  not  be  classifiable. 

Speeial  eare  must  be  taken  with  the  chapter  on  adjectives,  since 
some  students  will  assume  that  adjective  and  noun  modifier  are  equivalent 
terms.  They  aren’t  here,  as  explained  earlier.  First  of  all,  there  are 
various  other  classes  that  modify  nouns:  determiners  {the  man),  other 
nouns  {city  man),  verbs  {laughing  man),  adverbs  (the  man  outside).  All 
of  these  must  be  kept  apart  if  English  structure  is  to  be  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  in  the  class  here  called  adjectives  do 
not  always  modify  nouns.  For  example,  in  “He  remained  quiet,” 
quiet  does  not  pattern  with  he.  There  is  here  no  unit  consisting  of  he 
and  quiet.  Quiet  patterns  with  remained.  The  units  are  he  as  one  and 
remained  quiet  as  the  other.  This  point  is  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in 
the  section  on  pattern  parts  (Part  V). 

Chapter  5 is  important  and  for  some  students  difficult.  Language 
study  would  obviously  be  easier  if  all  words  in  each  word  class  were 
marked  by  some  characteristic  ending.  This  happens  in  most  artificial 
languages,  such  as  Esperanto.  But  in  natural  languages  a class  suffix 
or  prefix  is  likely  to  be  only  one  of  several  signals  by  which  the  elass 
can  be  recognized,  and  for  many  words  it  may  be  absent  altogether. 

Thus  in  English  we  have  many  suffixes  — such  as  tion,  ness,  jy,  Jul, 
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ous,  ly  — which  may  serve  to  mark  a word  as  belonging  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  form  classes.  We  also  have  such  features  as  the  plural  end- 
ings of  nouns  and  the  tense  endings  of  verbs,  and  these  also  serve  as 
markers.  But  for  many  words  all  such  signals  will  be  lacking,  and  then 
the  class  of  the  word  must  be  recognized  by  its  position  in  the  pattern  or 
by  accompanying  structure  words.  If  all  signals  are  lacking,  then  the 
utterance  will  always  be  ambiguous. 

One  of  the  important  characteristics  of  any  working  language  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  redundancy.  The  meanings  of  a message  will  be 
signaled  not  once  but  many  times  in  the  course  of  an  utterance. 
Consider  such  a sentence  as  “There  were  several  children  in  the  room,” 
and  notice  how  often  the  plural  meaning  is  signaled.  We  get  it  in  the 
were,  in  the  vowel  of  child-,  in  the  r of  children,  and  the  en  of  children,  and 
in  the  word  several.  We  need  hear  only  one  of  these  signals  to  know  that 
more  than  one  child  is  meant. 

Redundancy  is  what  makes  language  work  as  well  as  it  does.  If 
there  were  no  redundancy,  then  communication  could  not  go  on  in  the 
presence  of  any  kind  of  noise,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  hear  every 
particle  of  the  message.  Telephone  communication  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  Actually,  communication  engineers  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  block  out  as  much  as  90  percent  of  an  utterance  and  still 
leave  it  perfectly  intelligible. 

We  are  conscious  of  this  feature  when  we  study  foreign  languages. 
Then  we  react  slowly  to  the  strange  signals  and  need  as  many  of  them 
as  we  can  get.  So  it  is  only  when  the  foreign  language  is  spoken  slowly 
and  loudly  and  all  the  signals  reach  us  that  we  can  comprehend. 

The  principle  of  redundancy  is  what  makes  definition  of  word  classes 
difficult,  and  you  will  notice  that  there  is  very  little  in  this  book  which 
could  be  called  definition  in  the  usual  sense.  The  word  classes  are 
shaped  by  such  a diversified  set  of  signals  and  markers  that  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  sum  them  up  in  a pithy  sentence.  We  proceed  here  not  so 
much  by  definition  as  by  illustration  and  identification. 

The  principle  of  redundancy  has  one  other  bearing  on  language 
study  that  might  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
natural  forces  tend  to  keep  the  redundancy  nearly  constant.  If  it  should 
increase  greatly,  the  language  would  become  inefficient,  using  much 
more  energy  than  necessary  to  express  its  meanings.  If  it  should  de- 
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crease,  the  language  would  become  progressively  unintelligible,  since 
there  would  be  fewer  and  fewer  signals  to  mark  the  meanings.  What 
seems  to  happen  is  that  any  change  in  the  structure  of  a language  calls 
forth  a compensatory  change  to  regulate  the  redundancy. 

For  example,  during  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  case 
system  of  nouns  became  greatly  simplified  because  of  a series  of  sound 
changes.  This  meant  that  signals  for  such  meanings  as  “performer  of 
the  action,”  “undergoer  of  the  action,”  “receiver  of  the  action”  fell 
out  of  use.  In  order  that  sueh  meanings  could  still  be  expressed,  the 
various  Romance  languages  that  descended  from  Latin  developed  a 
more  fixed  word  order  and  greatly  increased  the  use  of  prepositions, 
thus  maintaining  the  redundancy  at  a constant  level. 

We  can  see  similar  developments  in  our  own  language.  A few 
centuries  ago  the  contrast  between  shall  and  will  was  a strong  signal, 
separating  such  meanings  as  “volition,”  “compulsion,”  “possibility” 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  and  person  of  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  signal  weakened  and  began  to  be  replaced  by  other 
expressions  — ought  to,  want  to,  am  going  to,  etc.  As  these  grew  in  strength, 
the  shall-will  signal  steadily  weakened,  until  now  in  America  it  scarcely 
operates  at  all.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  redundancy  remains 
constant. 

In  Chapters  7 to  11  we  get  the  first  of  the  structure  groups:  deter- 
miners, auxiliaries,  and  intensifiers.  Pronouns  could  be  considered  a 
structure  group  too,  since  they  have  the  regular  characteristics  of 
structure  words.  In  the  formulas,  however,  it  is  simplest  to  give  them 
the  symbol  1 along  with  nouns,  because  syntactically  they  behave  just 
like  proper  nouns. 

For  the  student  the  explanation  of  the  essential  differences  between 
form  classes  and  structure  groups  is  postponed  until  Chapter  31,  where 
it  forms  part  of  a review.  But  the  teacher  may  want  to  have  this  ex- 
plained earlier.  Briefly,  the  differences  are  these: 

1.  The  form  classes  are  very  large,  the  structure  groups  very  small. 
The  largest  structure  group  is  the  prepositions,  with  only  about 
seventy  members  in  ordinary  use.  Most  of  the  groups  have  a 
dozen  members  or  fewer.  Often  we  have  just  one  word  in  a class 
by  itself.  An  example  is  lei's. 
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2.  The  form  classes  are  “open  classes”  and  the  structure  groups  are 
“closed  classes.”  An  open  class  is  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
coin  new  words.  Thus  an  open  class  is  infinite  in  size,  since  one 
could  go  on  coining  words  for  it  indefinitely.  It  is  not  possible  to 
coin  new  words  for  structure  groups.  One  could  not  invent  a 
new  conjunction  or  preposition  or  auxiliary,  for  example.  New 
members  come  into  these  groups  only  very  slowly,  as  a result  of 
natural  linguistic  change. 

3.  Form  classes  are  marked  by  characteristic  forms  — in  English, 
suffixes  and  prefixes  for  the  most  part.  Structure  words  are  not. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  can  substitute  nonsense 
words  for  the  form  classes  and  leave  the  structural  meaning  clear, 
as  in  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Jabberwocky.”  Such  substitution  for  struc- 
ture words  will  render  the  sentence  completely  meaningless. 

Chapter  11  involves  a considerable  problem  of  usage,  since  many 
intensifiers  are  associated  particularly  with  slang  or  vulgate.  [My 
own  practice  is  either  not  to  raise  the  problem  of  usage  here  or  to  do 
so  only  descriptively,  not  prescriptively.  I have  learned  to  receive  “real 
good”  or  “awful  nice”  or  “plenty  sad”  without  raising  an  eyebrow. 
I don’t  believe  any  amount  of  labor  can  remove  these  usages  if  they  are 
in  the  general  speech  of  the  students.  However,  the  teacher  must  be 
guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation. 


CHAPTERS  12  TO  15 

In  working  with  sentences  we  use  a procedure  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  word  classes:  we  don’t  so  much  define  as  illustrate  and 
identify.  We  assume  that  the  student  through  steady  work  with  these 
patterns  that  begin  with  a capital  letter  and  end  with  a period  will 
gradually  build  up  a feeling  for  the  concept  — will  acquire  what  we 
call  “sentence  sense.” 

This  seems  much  more  fruitful  than  a steady  reiteration  of  such 
expressions  as  “a  sentence  is  a group  of  words  expressing  a complete 
thought,”  or  “a  sentence  is  a group  of  words  that  can  stand  alone.” 
The  trouble  with  these  definitions  is  that  they  don’t  define  anything; 
they  leave  us  about  where  we  were  to  begin  with.  Long  books  have  been 
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written  about  what  a “complete  thought”  means  in  this  sense,  with 
no  result  except  the  piling  of  confusion  on  confusion.  And  the  trouble 
with  the  “standing  alone”  idea  is  that  most  sentences  don’t.  They 
ordinarily  depend  for  their  meaning  on  sentences  that  precede  or  follow. 
Such  a sentence  as  “However,  he  might  have  some  later”  could  scarcely 
stand  alone;  yet  it  might  very  well  be  written  with  a capital  letter  at 
the  beginning  and  a period  at  the  end. 

In  fact,  the  only  students  who  can  be  reached  with  these  definitions 
are  those  who  have  no  particular  need  of  them.  It  often  happens  that 
a student,  through  experience  in  reading,  will  have  attained  an  aware- 
ness of  the  sort  of  pattern  regularly  punctuated  as  a sentence.  This  is 
something  that  “complete  thought”  can  mean:  such  a pattern  so 
punctuated.  When  such  a student  reads  or  hears  the  “complete 
thought”  definition,  he  can  make  that  association  and  know  what  the 
text  or  the  teacher  means.  But  clearly  the  definition  is  not  aimed  at 
such  a student. 

We  have  sentences  in  speech  as  well  as  in  writing,  for  the  patterns 
of  our  speech  are  regularly  marked  off  — punctuated  if  you  like  — by 
different  sets  of  what  are  called  “intonation  contours.”  This  is  explained 
in  some  detail  later  in  the  book,  particularly  in  Chapters  47  and  48. 
I thought  it  unwise  to  bring  it  in  earlier,  as  a way  of  defining  sentences, 
because  the  study  of  intonation  is  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  and  difficult 
for  both  teacher  and  student.  Furthermore,  the  relation  between  the 
sentences  of  speech  and  those  of  writing  is  only  approximate,  just  as  the 
relation  between  sounds  and  spelling  is  only  approximate. 

However,  there  is  one  danger  involved  in  this  postponement  of  the 
discussion  of  speech.  That  is  that  the  student  will  assume  that  writing 
is  the  fundamental  reality  and  speech  a kind  of  secondary  offshoot. 
In  actuality,  of  course,  it’s  the  other  way  round.  Speech  is  the  funda- 
mental natural  phenomenon;  writing  is  a secondary  symbolization 
based  on  speech.  We  can  have  speech  without  writing;  we  can’t  have 
writing  without  speech. 

Thus  one  should  guard  against  the  notion  that  speech  is  in  some  way 
substandard  compared  with  writing  — that  it  is  somehow  more  sloppy, 
less  correct,  somewhat  degraded.  Speech  can  be  either  sloppy  or  precise, 
correct  or  incorrect,  good  or  bad,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  writing. 
The  two  things  are  simply  not  comparable  in  this  respect. 
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This  point  is  labored  in  the  later  chapters  of  the  book,  but  the  teacher 
might  well  have  it  in  mind  from  the  outset. 

Chapters  13  and  14  deal  with  tied  forms.  This  is  important  because 
it  constitutes  the  subject-verb  relationship,  which  is  central  to  our 
concept  of  the  sentence.  The  only  satisfactory  way  in  which  subject  can 
be  defined  is  to  say  that  it  is  that  word  — noun  or  pronoun  usually  — 
which  is  tied  to  the  verb,  that  is,  which  agrees  with  it  by  some  concord- 
ance of  forms.  We  can’t  say  that  a subject  is  the  word  that  names  the 
doer  of  the  action,  because  often  it  doesn’t  — as  in  the  sentence  “It 
was  sent  by  mail.”  In  order  to  show  which  noun  or  pronoun  in  a given 
sentence  will  be  tied  to  the  verb  and  so  be  the  subject  of  it,  we  must 
proceed  to  a discussion  of  the  basic  sentence  patterns,  the  eflfect  of 
modification,  and  so  on.  This  is  done  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

In  English,  most  auxiliaries  and  all  past  tenses  except  was-were  have 
invariable  forms.  Consequently,  they  do  not  show  the  agreement  with 
the  subject  that  the  simple  present  tense  does.  Nevertheless  we  say 
that  auxiliaries  and  past  tenses  are  tied  to  a noun  (the  subject)  if  they 
are  in  a position  in  which  the  present  tense  form  would  vary  according 
to  the  number  of  the  subject.  This  is  explained  in  Chapter  14. 

The  “basic  sentence  patterns,”  of  which  we  have  the  first  group  in 
Chapter  1 5,  are  not  a scientific  concept.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  proc- 
ess by  which  it  can  be  determined  which  patterns  are  basic  or  how 
many  basic  patterns  exist.  I have  proceeded  here  on  intuition  and  class- 
room trial  and  error.  The  four  listed  in  Chapter  1 5 can  be  called  basic 
first  of  all  because  they  have  a very  high  frequency.  They  form  the  core 
of  a large  percentage  of  the  sentences  we  use.  They  are  basic  secondly 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  minimum  expressions.  Each  unit  is  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  sentence.  Thus  the  sentence  “Birds  are  often 
beautiful”  is  not  a minimum  sentence,  because  we  could  eleminate 
often  and  still  have  the  sentence  pattern.  But  nothing  could  be  elimi- 
nated from  “Birds  are  beautiful.”  It  is  already  minimum. 

CHAPTERS  16  TO  21 

This  section  introduces  several  new  terms  and  concepts,  but  none 
in  my  experience  have  given  students  very  much  difficulty.  Personally 
I have  found  modification  very  pleasant  to  teach,  much  easier  than 
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some  of  the  other  areas.  The  usual  experience  is  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  involving  form  classes  clear  up  when  one  studies  modification. 

One  of  the  new  terms  here  is  headword.  This  is  common  in  linguistic 
science,  but  oddly  enough  the  tradition  has  not  had  a term  for  “that 
which  is  modified.”  Clearly  we  need  one,  for  with  it  we  are  able  to 
refer  easily  to  the  two  parts  of  a modification  structure  — the  headword 
and  the  modifier. 

The  essential  feature  of  a modification  pattern  is  that  the  whole 
pattern  can  occur  in  any  place  in  a sentence  in  which  the  headword 
alone  can  occur.  This  distinguishes  it,  for  example,  from  the  subject- 
verb  pattern.  In  “Birds  sing”  there  is  no  headword  and  no  modification 
structure.  We  couldn’t  say  that  birds  is  the  headword,  for  we  would 
find  many  positions  in  which  birds  would  occur  but  birds  sing  would  not. 
We  can  say  “The  birds  flew  away”  but  not  “The  birds  sing  flew  away.” 
However,  “the  little  birds  I was  watching”  is  a modification  pattern, 
with  birds  as  the  headword.  Wherever  we  find  the  word  birds,  as  in 
“Birds  sing”  or  “The  birds  flew  away,”  we  could  idiomatically  sub- 
stitute “the  little  birds  I was  watching.” 

Chapter  17  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  not  equating  the  terms  adjec- 
tive and  noun  modijier.  If  we  did  this,  we  would  have  to  say  that  homicide 
squad  and  homicidal  squad  are  structurally  the  same.  But  manifestly 
they  are  not,  since  a homicidal  squad  is  a squad  that  is  homicidal, 
but  a homicide  squad  is  not  a squad  that  is  homicide. 

The  teacher  might  wish  to  notice  that  the  noun-noun  combination 
and  the  adjective-noun  combination  are  clearly  distinguished  in  speech 
by  stress.  This  is  explained  for  the  student  in  Chapter  47. 

Some  people  boggle  at  the  thought  of  an  adverb  modifying  a noun, 
but  there  is  no  real  alternative.  In  “The  men  inside  complained,” 
inside  clearly  modifles  men;  it  doesn’t  modify  complained.  Some  may  wish 
to  explain  this  as  an  ellipsis;  “The  men  [who  were]  inside  complained.” 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a satisfactory  solution.  How  is  one  to  know 
what  is  left  out?  It  might  be  “who  were”  or  “I  saw”  or  “that 
lived”  or  “who  had  been  left”  or  any  of  a number  of  other 
expressions. 

The  concept  of  ellipsis,  indeed,  is  of  service  only  in  a description  of 
the  development  of  a language.  It  is  not  useful  in  describing  a language 
as  it  is  used  and  understood  at  any  point  in  time,  and  it  is  never  used 
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for  that  purpose  by  linguists.  The  person  who  says  “The  men  inside 
complained”  isn’t  aware  of  any  ellipsis.  He  doesn’t  think  he  is  really 
saying  “The  men  [who  were]  inside  complained,”  any  more  than  he 
thinks  “Act  as  if  you  noticed  nothing”  really  means  “Act  as  [you 
would  act]  if  you  noticed  nothing.”  In  both  sentences,  he  is  merely 
using  common  present-day  patterns  in  the  present-day  way. 

The  popularity  of  explanation  by  means  of  ellipsis  seems  to  stem 
largely  from  the  demands  of  the  traditional  diagraming  systems.  Dia- 
graming won’t  work  at  all  on  many  sentences  unless  various  non- 
occurring segments  are  imagined  and  added.  This  is  not  necessary  in 
a description  of  the  type  given  here. 

Other  terms  introduced  in  this  section  are  preposition  group  (or  P- 
group)  and  subordinate  group  (or  S-group).  I found  that  with  these  terms 
one  could  eliminate  completely  the  terms  phrase  and  clause.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  these  because  they  have  been  used  with  so  many 
different  meanings  that  they  have  become  nearly  meaningless. 

P-group  means  here  what  prepositional  phrase  means  in  traditional 
books.  What  are  sometimes  called  verbal  phrases  or  participial,  gerund, 
and  infinitive  phrases  are  treated  here  simply  as  particular  functions  of  the 
verb  cluster.  These  are  dealt  with  particularly  in  Chapters  50  and  51. 

S-groups  include  what  are  sometimes  called  noun  clauses,  adjective 
dauses,  and  adverb  clauses.  Such  terms  would  be  impossible  for  this 
book,  since  there  is  no  relationship  between  these  word  groups  and 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  as  these  word  classes  have  been  defined 
here.  It  would  be  quite  possible  in  a structural  analysis  to  describe 
three  or  more  varieties  of  S-groups,  and  thus  approach  the  traditional 
description  more  nearly.  But  it  doesn’t  seem  that  any  worthwhile 
purpose  would  be  served  by  such  a refinement. 


CHAPTERS  22  TO  31 

Pattern  parts  is  the  term  I have  substituted  for  the  scientific  term 
immediate  constituents.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  modern 
linguistic  science,  one  of  the  key  tools  by  which  linguists  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  language. 

There  is  nothing  very  difficult  about  the  concept  of  pattern  parts. 
It  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  idea  that  the  elements  of  a sentence 
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arrange  themselves  in  a series  of  layers,  instead  of  all  being  in  free 
relation  to  one  another,  A sentence  consists  of  two  parts;  each  of  those 
consists  of  two  parts;  each  of  those  consists  of  two  parts,  until  we  get 
down  to  individual  words.  Indeed,  we  can  go  below  the  word,  into 
the  morpheme  and  the  phoneme,  to  which  the  principle  of  pattern 
parts,  or  immediate  constituents,  also  applies. 

This  will  not  seem  strange,  since  we  can  see  it  operating  in  our  every- 
day language.  Indeed,  it  has  been  partly  observed  in  traditional  teach- 
ing. It  is  familiar  to  say  that  a sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  subject 
as  one  and  the  predicate  as  the  other.  In  an  expression  like  “a  man 
that  I knew,”  it  will  seem  obvious  that  the  parts  are  a man  as  one  and 
that  I knew  as  the  other. 

However,  the  systematic  application  of  the  principle  of  pattern  parts 
has  cleared  up,  at  least  for  me,  many  problems  that  have  always  been 
bothersome.  For  instance,  it  was  always  difficult  for  me  to  see  that 
probably  modifies  the  verb  in  a sentence  like  “Probably  he  went  away.” 
How  does  one  show  that  it  does?  It  is  very  hard  to  see  that  the  meaning 
oi probably  applies  just  to  went  and  not  to  anything  else.  But  if  we  assume 
that  the  sentence  consists  of  two  parts  and  ask  what  they  are,  the 
obvious  answer  is  probably  as  one  part  and  he  went  away  as  the  other. 
Nothing  else  is  possible,  for  probably  he  is  clearly  not  a unit  here  and 
neither  is  probably  he  went.  From  this  we  get  the  concept  of  a sentence 
modifier. 

Or  take  a string  of  prepositional  phrases,  like  to  the  store  in  the  middle 
of  town.  If  we  look  for  the  pattern  parts  we  find  on  the  first  level  a 
preposition  and  its  object:  to  / the  store  in  the  middle  of  town;  on  the  next, 
a noun  and  a modifier:  the  store  / in  the  middle  of  town;  on  the  next,  a 
preposition  and  its  object  again:  in  / the  middle  of  town;  on  the  last,  a 
noun  and  its  modifier:  the  middle  / of  town. 

One  thing  demonstrated  by  an  analysis  of  pattern  parts  is  that  even 
very  complicated  English  sentences  are  basically  surprisingly  simple. 
As  we  go  through  the  parts  of  a sentence,  we  find  that  we  are  constantly 
separating  out  four  kinds  of  word  groups:  noun  clusters,  verb  clusters, 
preposition  groups,  and  subordinate  groups.  A few  other  types  occur  — ^ 
like  adjective  clusters  — but  the  four  mentioned  occur  overwhelmingly. 

As  explained  in  the  text,  English  is  basically  binary  — the  pattern 
parts  generally  consist  of  two  members  each.  The  principal  exception 
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is  the  series,  where  we  may  have  three  or  more  constituents  in  a single 
unit.  But  this  did  not  seem  important  enough  to  justify  complicating 
the  explanation. 

In  Chapter  28  the  basic  sentence  patterns  are  reviewed  and  this 
time  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  pattern  parts.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  such  a sentence  as  “Birds  eat  worms,”  the  pattern  parts  are 
birds  as  one  and  eat  worms  as  the  other.  In  eat  worms  we  have,  actually, 
a verb  cluster,  with  the  noun  worms  operating  against  the  verb  eat. 
It  would  be  quite  plausible  to  say  that  the  direct  object  is  a kind  of 
modifier  of  the  verb,  but  this  is  so  unconventional  that  I thought  it  best 
to  avoid  it.  Eat  worms  is  definitely  a verb  cluster,  however,  operating  as 
a unit,  with  the  verb  as  the  headword. 

Similarly,  in  “Birds  are  beautiful,”  the  pattern  parts  are  birds  as  one 
and  are  beautiful  as  the  other.  Certainly  birds  . . . beautiful  could  not  be 
considered  a unit  here.  Again,  one  could  say  quite  plausibly  that 
beautiful  modifies  are. 

CHAPTERS  32  TO  40 

The  term  function  unit  is  the  best  that  came  to  mind  as  a collective 
term  for  subject^  direct  object^  indirect  object,  complement,  object  complement, 
noun  modifier,  verb  modifier,  and  sentence  modifier.  The  first  thing  to  notice 
about  these  function  units  is  that  they  are  not  word  classes.  To  be  sure, 
certain  word  classes  predominate  in  some  of  them.  Thus,  subjects  and 
objects  are  more  likely  to  be  nouns  or  pronouns  than  anything  else. 
But  they  can  also  be  verbs  or  verb  clusters  or  S-groups  or  various  other 
things.  And  this  variety  appears  in  the  other  function  units  as  well. 

My  calling  young  in  “The  young  have  a hard  time”  an  adjective 
rather  horrified  some  readers  of  the  manuscript  and  might  not  satisfy 
all  linguists.  It  is  worth  developing  this  analysis  a little  further.  Words 
are  said  to  belong  to  a common  word  class  if  they  pattern  alike,  but  in 
order  to  find  out  which  words  pattern  alike,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
patterns  and  try  substituting  words  in  them.  Some  patterns  turn  out 
to  be  good  test  patterns  and  others  turn  out  to  be  not  so  good.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  pattern  “It  was  sad,”  sad  is  easily  recognized  as  an  adjec- 
tive. But  a number  of  other  words  can  substitute  for  sad,  resulting  in  a 
miscellaneous  collection : true,  fine,  young,  Sam,  spinach,  blood,  here,  there. 
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inside,  raining,  coming,  etc.  Thus,  ‘Tt  was  sad”  is  not  a good  test  patterUy 
because  it  does  not  give  us  a list  of  words  that  have  anything  important 
in  common. 

The  test  pattern  “It  was  very  sad”  will  turn  out  to  be  much  better. 
Substituting  for  sad  are  true,  fine,  young,  hopeless,  green,  stupid,  beautiful, 
and  many  others  like  them.  It  will  turn  out,  too,  that  all  the  words  that 
occur  in  that  position  in  that  pattern  will  have  a great  deal  in  common 
in  other  parts  of  the  language.  They  will  work  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way  through  the  basic  patterns  of  the  language.  It  is  easy  to  recognize 
that  all  these  words  belong  in  the  adjective  word  class.  The  important 
thing  to  note,  however,  is  that  a word  class  is  not  just  a list  of  words 
and  it  is  not  just  a set  of  patterns.  It  is  the  words  and  the  patterns  together. 

“It  was  very  sad”  turns  out  to  be  a unique  pattern  for  adjectives. 
That  means  that  any  word  that  occurs  in  the  position  of  sad  in  this  pat- 
tern is  an  adjective.  Now  the  pattern  is  always  there,  always  working) 
and  sometimes  it  produces  new  adjectives,  adds  new  words  to  the  list. 
There  was  a good  example  of  this  in  the  slang  of  some  years  ago.  The 
word  George,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  just  a noun,  was  put  into 
this  adjective  pattern  and  became  an  adjective  also.  People  began  say- 
ing “That’s  very  George.” 

On  the  other  hand,  “It  was ” is  a shared  pattern.  Adjectives 

occur  in  it,  but  nouns  and  other  word  classes  do  too.  A word  in  this 
position  must  be  marked  — by  an  ending  or  the  hearer’s  knowledge  of 
the  general  behavior  of  the  word.  Otherwise  an  ambiguous  sentence 
may  result,  one  that  may  be  written  in  two  ways:  “It  was  green,”  and 
“It  was  Green.”  If  these  were  spoken,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
which  was  which. 

Now  once  this  adjective  class  has  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of  a set  of 
unique  patterns,  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  it  again  just  to  solve  some 
other  problem.  This  list  of  words  is  a real  thing,  made  real  by  the 
patterns  that  mark  it  out,  and  where  the  whole  list  occurs  the  words  are 
adjectives.  At  least,  that  is  the  conclusion  I have  been  led  to  by  the  logic 
of  patterning. 

It  then  seems  to  follow  that  in  the  pattern  “The  man  had  a hard 
time,”  hoy,  dog,  ship,  and  the  general  noun  list  will  substitute  for  man, 
and  so  also  will  the  adjective  list:  honest,  beautiful,  reckless,  foolish, young, 
and  all  the  others  that  fit  the  unique  pattern  “It  was  very .”  The 
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only  possible  conclusion  is  that  this  is  a shared  pattern,  like  “It  was 

in  which  both  nouns  and  adjectives  occur.  No  other  analysis  is 

consistent  with  the  system. 

But  notice  that  even  when  they  occur  as  subjects  and  objects,  adjec- 
tives are  often  specially  marked.  For  instance,  they  pattern  with  were 
but  not  was:  “The  young  were  in  trouble”  — not  “The  young  was  in 
trouble.”  They  can  still  have  their  intensifiers:  “The  very  young  had  a 
hard  time.”  In  these  and  other  respects  they  retain  their  adjective 
characteristics  and  do  not  take  on  those  of  nouns. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  point  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  in 
the  subject  and  object  position  adjectives  pattern  with  the,  which  up 
until  now  has  been  noted  as  a marker  for  nouns.  The  can  still  be  called 
a determiner,  but  here  it  has  taken  on  a special  task  of  determining  an 
adjective  as  a subject  or  object.  Notice  that  in  these  function  units  nouns 
can  occur  without  determiners:  “Youngsters  were  not  wanted.”  But 
adjectives  need  the  the.  We  don’t  say  “Young  were  not  wanted”  but 
“The  young  were  not  wanted.” 

The  section  on  function  units  is  the  least  important  in  the  book  and 
some  teachers  will  wish  to  move  through  it  quite  rapidly.  Its  purpose 
is  to  complete  — insofar  as  completion  is  possible  — the  description 
of  basic  sentence  patterns,  but  we  approach  here  the  fringes  of  the 
language  and  near  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

Chapters  33  and  34  deal  with  the  meanings  of  function  units.  This  is 
admittedly  a very  vague  subject  and  can  only  be  lightly  treated.  The 
point  that  bears  reiteration  is  that  we  can  profitably  talk  about  the 
meaning  of  function  units  or  other  language  segments  only  after  they 
have  been  otherwise  identified  — on  the  basis  of  features  of  form  and 
form  contrasts.  Even  after  the  units  have  been  thus  identified,  a discus- 
sion of  their  meanings  is  a difficult  and  tricky  business.  To  try  to  talk 
about  the  meaning  before  the  form  features  have  been  noted  is  to  beat 
the  air  futilely. 

The  matter  of  gender  is  one  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student,  but  I have  gone  into  it  here  only  sufficiently  to  explain  its 
operation  as  a structural  signal,  as  in  such  sentences  as  “The  boy  was 
given  the  dog,”  “The  dog  was  given  the  bone,”  “The  bone  was  given 
the  boy.”  This  is  perhaps  more  important  as  an  example  of  the  way 
the  signaling  system  works  than  for  its  practical  value. 
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The  discussion  of  th  nouns  is  necessary  to  the  description  of  such  pat- 
terns as  “He  ate  this  way”  or  “He’ll  return  some  day,”  which  contrast 
with  the  direct-object  pattern,  such  as  “He  ate  this  hay,”  “He’ll  return 
your  book.”  I hope  that  teachers  will  not  find  the  term  th  noun  too 
inconvenient.  I couldn’t  use  the  term  adverbial  noun  without  going 
counter  to  the  whole  principle  of  terminology  and  word  classification 
and  thus  inviting  the  worst  kind  of  confusion. 

The  invitation  above  to  treat  this  section  lightly  does  not  apply  to 
Chapter  39.  Teachers  will  not  wish  to  slight  this  chapter  because  the 
there-is-ther e-are  pattern  has  a high  frequency  and  involves  a problem  of 
usage  which  troubles  many  students.  The  treatment  of  there  as  a struc- 
ture word  in  this  pattern  rather  than  as  an  adverb  may  seem  startling 
to  some,  but  it  is  pretty  clearly  the  correct  analysis.  There  comes  to 
this  position  from  the  adverb  class,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has 
changed  its  stress  and  lost  its  meaning  and  become  purely  a way  of 
getting  a sentence  started.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  sentence  “There  were 
some  men  there”  would  be  redundant,  and  “There  were  some  men 
here”  would  be  a contradiction. 


CHAPTERS  41  TO  45 

Many  of  the  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  that  we  find  in  student 
papers  result  from  a confusion  of  the  three  groups  treated  in  this  chapter: 
conjunctions  {and)^  sentence  connectors  {therefore),  and  subordinators 
{because).  The  teacher  will  therefore  probably  want  to  do  these  chapters 
carefully  and  persist  until  a good  understanding  is  attained. 

The  student’s  difficulty  is  that  these  three  groups  all  share  one  posi- 
tion: they  all  occur  between  sentence  patterns.  They  contrast  in  their 
other  positions,  however,  and  it  is  this  contrast,  together  with  differences 
in  intonation,  which  has  caused  writers  and  editors  to  punctuate  them 
differently. 

There  is  not  much  overlapping  of  membership  in  these  three  classes, 
that  is,  not  many  forms  occur  now  in  one  group  and  now  in  another. 
There  is  some  overlapping,  however.  The  word  though  is  a subordinator 
in  “He  ate  his  dinner,  though  he  wasn’t  very  hungry.”  But  it  is  a sen- 
tence connector,  patterning  like  therefore  in  “He  ate  his  dinner;  he 
wasn’t  very  hungry,  though.”  Notice  that  we  could  substitute  although 
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in  the  first  position  but  not  in  the  second.  Notice  also  the  difference 
in  intonation. 

However  is  usually  a sentence  connector  but  occurs  as  a subordinator 
in  “He  couldn’t  do  it,  however  hard  he  tried.”  Notice  that  the  second 
clause  could  just  as  well  begin  the  sentence:  “However  hard  he  tried, 
he  couldn’t  do  it.”  Here  the  word  order  of  the  however  clause  classifies 
however  as  a subordinator.  But  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a written  sentence 
in  which  one  cannot  tell  whether  however  is  a subordinator  or  a sentence 
connector:  “We  didn’t  like  it,  however  they  did  it.”  This  sentence  is 
ambiguous. 

Some  of  the  subordinators  occur  sometimes  without  full  sentence 
patterns  after  them:  “If  possible,  we’ll  see  you  tomorrow,”  “They  were 
tired,  though  not  very  hungry,”  “Fire  when  ready.”  They  are  still 
subordinators,  however  — that  is,  still  members  of  the  same  structure 
group. 

Probably  it  is  wise  not  to  raise  such  special  problems  unless  the  class 
does. 

Chapter  44  is  intended  to  remove  some  of  the  mystery  of  punctuation. 
Too  often,  punctuation  strikes  the  student  as  a strange  ceremonial 
process  which  has  appeared  on  earth  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  He  must  accept  it  blindly,  since  it  is  not  an  understandable 
thing.  But  punctuation,  like  other  human  activities,  has  a background 
and  history.  It  is  invented  by  people  and  regulated  by  people.  The 
matter  has  been  very  little  studied,  but  I have  given  as  clear  a picture 
as  I could. 


CHAPTERS  46  TO  54 

No  picture  of  punctuation  can  be  complete  without  some  study  of  the 
intonation  patterns  which  punctuation  more  or  less  symbolizes.  It  is 
only  very  recently  that  linguists  have  achieved  a clear  idea  of  English 
intonation,  and  this  is  probably  the  first  time  it  has  been  presented  in  a 
text  for  high  school  students.  I daresay  the  presentation  is  sufficiently 
crude  and  awkward,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  future  books  will  do  it 
better.  Probably  teachers  will  be  able  to  improve  on  the  exercises. 

In  the  exercises  I have  tried  to  avoid  putting  too  much  pressure  on 
the  students.  The  intention  is  not  to  make  them  practicing  linguists, 
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capable  of  an  accurate  transcription  of  actual  speech;  it  is  rather  to 
give  them  a general  idea  of  the  speech  complex  and  its  relation  to 
features  of  writing,  particularly  of  punctuation.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  this  approach  will  solve  some  punctuation  difficulties  when  nothing 
else  will. 

Chapter  46,  on  phonemes,  is  included  for  its  general  interest  and  as 
an  introduction  to  the  here  more  practical  matter  of  intonation.  The 
concept  of  the  phoneme  is  as  important  to  linguistic  science  as  Newton’s 
laws  were  to  the  development  of  physics.  The  linguists  of  the  last 
century  were  troubled  because,  as  they  trained  themselves  to  hear  the 
sounds  of  languages,  they  heard  too  many.  They  became  capable  of 
finer  and  finer  distinctions,  and  the  phonetic  alphabets  became  larger 
and  larger.  Presently  fifty  symbols  were  needed  to  describe  a language, 
then  a himdred,  then  three  hundred.  Eventually  it  became  apparent 
that  any  language  produces  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  sounds. 
The  only  limit  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  measuring  instrument. 

Obviously  not  all  of  these  infinite  sounds  can  be  distinctive;  if  they 
were,  language  could  not  operate  at  all.  And  in  fact  it  is  now  known 
that  in  any  given  language  only  a very  limited  number  are  distinctive. 
The  others  are  disregarded  — indeed  are  not  even  heard  — by  native 
speakers  of  the  language. 

A phoneme  is  not  properly  described  as  a sound.  It  is  rather  a cluster 
of  sounds,  measurably  different,  but  all  made  in  approximately  the 
same  region  in  the  vocal  apparatus  and  all  heard  as  the  same  sound  by 
native  speakers.  For  instance  the  p sounds  in  the  words  pan,  upper,  nap, 
and  spit  are  demonstrably  different,  the  differences  being  conditioned 
by  whether  the  sounds  are  initial  or  final  or  by  neighboring  sounds  or 
by  the  position  of  the  stress.  But  the  speaker  of  English  overlooks  these 
differences,  doesn’t  hear  them.  It  is  only  for  the  trained  linguist  or  for 
the  laboratory  machine  that  the  sounds  are  different. 

Not  all  languages  have  the  same  sound  clusters,  or  phonemes.  Dis- 
tinctions that  are  non-significant  in  some  languages  may  be  significant 
(phonemic)  in  others.  We  can  get  a notion  of  the  difference  between 
phonetics  and  phonemics  by  considering  the  work  of  a linguist  in  the 
field  studying  a language  as  yet  undescribed.  At  the  beginning  he  works 
in  phonetics.  He  takes  down  in  his  notebook  all  the  sounds  he  hears, 
using  perhaps  hundreds  of  different  symbols  to  record  hundreds  of 
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different  sounds.  Then  he  begins  to  work  out  the  phonemics  — that  is, 
to  find  out  which  of  these  differences  are  significant.  One  obvious  way 
to  do  this  is  to  discover  which  sounds  are  used  to  differentiate  words. 
If,  for  example,  he  finds  that  the  words  pita  and  bita  both  mean  “ba- 
nana” he  would  make  the  hypothesis  that  p and  b belong  to  the  same 
sound  cluster  — in  scientific  language  are  sub-members  of  the  same 
phoneme.  But  if  pita  means  “banana”  and  bita  means  “house”  and 
these  words  are  heard  as  different  by  native  speakers,  the  p and  b are 
members  of  different  phonemes.  You  will  see  from  this  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  phonemics  has  supplanted  phonetics.  They  are  simply 
different  parts  of  the  process  of  studying  or  describing  a language. 

The  concept  of  the  phoneme  was  suggested  early  in  this  century,  but 
the  details  were  worked  out  chiefly  in  the  1930’s.  The  phonemics  of 
English  has  been  adequately  described  only  in  the  last  decade.  Linguists 
still  debate  some  minor  points  of  English  phonemics,  but  there  seems 
now  to  be  general  agreement  on  the  main  picture,  and  this  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  give  in  the  text. 

Of  the  three  features  of  intonation  — pitch,  stress,  and  juncture  — 
it  is  juncture  that  has  the  most  obvious  application  to  writing  problems. 
Plus  juncture  can  be  passed  over  quickly,  but  single  bar,,  double  bar, 
and  double  cross  should  be  understood  as  well  as  time  permits.  Al- 
though, as  explained  in  the  text,  there  is  no  perfect  correspondence 
between  juncture  and  punctuation  marks,  the  correspondence  is  close 
enough  to  repay  careful  study. 

Probably  every  teacher  has  been  plagued  by  students  who  want  to 
follow  the  “pause  system”  of  punctuation:  “I  put  in  that  comma  be- 
cause Td  pause  there  if  I spoke  the  sentence.”  Actually,  observation 
will  show  that  pauses  in  speech  bear  very  little  relation  to  punctuation 
or  even  to  recognizable  word  groups.  For  example,  pauses  very  com- 
monly occur  after  determiners,  while  the  speaker  searches  his  mind  for 
the  proper  noun.  What  the  student  is  probably  thinking  of  here  is  not 
pause  but  juncture,  which  is  a somewhat  different  thing. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  student  often  wants  to  use  a comma  for 
single  bar  juncture  as  well  as  for  double  bar,  and  this  usage  is  not 
conventional  in  modem  writing.  Many  punctuation  problems  wiU  be 
solved  if  he  can  be  brought  to  distinguish  double  bar  — a slight  rise 
in  pitch  — from  single  bar  — a break  between  two  primary  stresses 
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with  a lengthening  out  of  the  speech  sounds  adjacent  to  the  break  but 
with  no  change  in  the  pitch  level. 

I have  carried  the  concept  of  the  sentence  modifier  a long  way  — too 
far,  in  the  opinion  of  some  readers.  Certainly  the  modifier  who  came  in 
later  in  the  sentence  “Mr.  Jones,  who  came  in  later,  helped  us”  has  a 
special  meaning-connection  with  the  noun  Mr.  Jones.  However,  so  far 
as  both  intonation  and  punctuation  are  concerned,  it  is  treated  like  a 
sentence  modifier,  being  cut  off  at  both  ends  by  double  bar  junctures 
in  speech  and  by  commas  in  writing. 

I have  given  two  explanations  of  sentence  modifiers  in  the  text  — 
one  on  pages  239-41  and  one  in  the  “Note  on  Meaning,”  pages  241-43. 
They  are  quite  similar,  and  they  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
The  main  difference  is  that  the  first  explanation  relies  mostly  on  struc- 
tural signals  and  the  second  mostly  on  meaning.  In  general  it  is  a little 
better,  when  we  can,  to  rely  on  specific  signals  rather  than  analysis  of 
meaning.  If  we  rely  on  meaning,  we  get  into  endless  arguments  about 
what  the  meaning  is.  The  signals  can  usually  be  pinned  down. 

I have  therefore  preferred  to  use  consistently  the  term  sentence  modi- 
fier for  noun  clusters  like  the  one  in  “Standing  on  the  bridge,  the  skipper 
studied  the  weather.”  This  behaves  just  like  the  other  constructions  we 
have  called  sentence  modifiers  so  far  as  intonation  and  pattern  parts  go. 
The  double  bar  of  speech  and  the  comma  of  writing  break  it  off  clearly 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  called  a noun 
modifier,  because  then  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  subject  of  “studied 
the  weather”  is  “standing  on  the  bridge,  the  skipper.”  But  “standing 
on  the  bridge,  the  skipper”  is  clearly  not  a unit  in  the  pattern. 

CHAPTERS  55  TO  64 

There  is  little  that  need  be  said  here  about  the  remaining  chapters. 
Chapters  55  to  59  deal  with  matters  that  are  important  to  a description 
of  our  speech,  but  they  have  little  application  to  problems  of  writing 
and  may  be  passed  over  if  time  presses.  But  I think  the  student  should, 
if  possible,  go  through  the  review  chapters,  60  to  63,  and  thus  try  to 
achieve  at  the  end  a grasp  of  the  total  picture.  Chapter  64,  which  has 
no  exercises,  is  a final  summing  up  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  speech  and  writing. 
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Undoubtedly  some  teachers  will  want  to  explore  further  in  the  field 
of  the  science  of  language.  I shall  give  here  some  titles  with  comments. 
Unhappily  most  of  the  good  books  in  this  field  range  from  fairly 
difficult  to  very  difficult.  The  easy  ones  are  likely  to  be  trashy  and 
misleading.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  popularizations  of  language 
that  have  sold  so  widely  in  recent  years.  If  I do  not  name  these  volumes 
here,  it  is  not  because  I am  unaware  of  their  existence. 

One  book  that  is  both  easy  and  sound  is  Leave  Tour  Language  Alone 
by  Robert  Hall  (Linguistica:  1950).  Some  readers  will  find  the  tone, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  title,  rather  irritating,  and  the  comments  on 
traditional  language  teaching  are  more  than  sufficiently  inflammatory, 
but  the  book  presents  a very  sound  and  clear  account  of  the  principal 
features  of  linguistic  science  in  America.  Professor  Hall  is  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  the  field. 

Probably  the  best  book  for  the  adult  layman  is  American  English  in 
Its  Cultural  Setting  by  Donald  J.  Lloyd  and  Harry  R.  Warfel  (Knopf: 
1956).  This  is  an  excellent  exploration  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  his 
language.  Neither  Professor  Lloyd  nor  Professor  Warfel  is  a linguist 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  they  have  undertaken  to  master  linguistic 
principles  and  to  follow  their  many  impingements  on  school  and  society. 
The  book  is  admirably  written  and  of  absorbing  interest. 

In  linguistic  science  proper  the  best-known  book  is  Language  by 
Leonard  Bloomfield  (Holt:  1933).  This  classic  is  now  very  old  as 
scientific  books  go,  and  much  of  its  material  is  outdated.  But  Bloom- 
field was  a figure  of  great  prominence  in  the  development  of  linguistic 
science,  and  his  book  has  a relationship  to  the  field  comparable  to  that 
of  Newton’s  Principia  to  physics.  It  contains  the  kernel  of  many  later 
studies.  Unhappily,  Bloomfield  was  not  a particularly  skillful  writer, 
and  most  readers  will  find  the  book  hard  going. 

Older  still  but  much  more  readable  is  another  classic  by  another 
great  scholar:  Language:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Speech  by  Edward 
Sapir  (Harcourt,  Brace:  1921;  Harvest  Book  No.  7).  Sapir  was  an  an- 
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thropologist  as  well  as  a linguist.  His  work  is  still  both  interesting  and 
valuable. 

Among  the  more  formal  presentations,  such  as  might  be  used  in  an 
introductory  college  course  in  linguistics,  one  should  note  An  Introduc- 
tion to  Linguistic  Science  by  E.  H.  Sturtevant  (Yale  University  Press: 
1947).  This  has  been  deservedly  popular  in  the  past  decade,  but  it  may 
now  be  superseded  by  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics  by  H.  A. 
Gleason  (Holt:  1955).  This  is  not  so  clear  a presentation  as  the  Sturte- 
vant book,  but  it  has  a somewhat  wider  scope,  and  it  is  able  to  take 
account  of  the  scholarship  of  the  last  few  years.  In  scientific  work  the 
most  recent  book  is  usually  the  best. 

Also  much  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  technique  of  language  study 
is  An  Outline  of  Linguistic  Analysis  by  Bernard  Bloch  and  George  L. 
Trager  (Linguistic  Society  of  America:  1942).  Some  of  its  material  has 
now  been  superseded,  however.  A much  more  elaborate  discusssion  is 
given  in  Methods  of  Structural  Linguistics  by  Zellig  S.  Harris  (Chicago 
University  Press:  1951).  Neither  of  these  would  do  to  begin  with.  They 
are  quite  difficult,  particularly  the  Harris  book,  but  the  reader  who  gets 
through  some  of  the  other  volumes  mentioned  might  wish  to  take  a look 
at  them. 

For  an  introduction  to  phonemics  and  phonemicization  one  of  the 
best  books  is  Phonemics  by  Kenneth  Pike  (University  of  Michigan  Press: 
1947).  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a workbook,  with  problems,  the  solving 
of  which  is  both  interesting  and  informative.  The  same  author  has 
produced  the  fullest  available  description  of  English  intonation  in 
The  Intonation  of  American  English  (University  of  Michigan  Press:  1945). 

On  the  relationship  between  form  and  meaning  the  most  exciting 
work  is  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf’s  Four  Articles  on  Metalinguistics.  These 
were  originally  published  obscurely,  but  they  have  been  reissued  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington. 
Whorf  s thesis  is  that  any  individual’s  view  of  the  universe  is  structured 
and  controlled  by  the  language  he  happens  to  learn  as  a child.  The 
validity  of  the  thesis  is  being  hotly  debated  at  present,  and  no  one  can 
say  to  what  degree  it  will  stand  up.  Certainly  it  is  highly  provocative, 
and  possibly  it  is  of  tremendous  import. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  on  English  usage,  but  not  much  that 
is  reliable.  The  great  study  of  American  dialects  is  still  going  on:  this 
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is  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  completed  for  most  of  the  Eas- 
tern seaboard  but  in  progress  elsewhere.  One  product  of  this  is  A 
Handbook  of  the  Linguistic  Geography  of  New  England  (Brown  University 
Press:  1939)  by  Hans  Kurath,  who  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
work  on  the  Atlas.  A related  work  is  A Survey  of  Verb  Forms  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  by  E.  Bagby  Atwood  (University  of  Michigan  Press:  1953). 
American  English  Grammar  by  Charles  C.  Fries  (Appleton-Century:  1940) 
gives  a most  interesting  account  of  an  analysis  of  the  written  English 
of  people  of  several  degrees  of  education.  For  most  matters  of  usage, 
however,  the  leading  dictionaries  are  still  the  best  source,  though  the 
informed  person  will  realize  that  dictionaries  are  not  scientifically 
produced  and  hence  are  highly  fallible. 

For  an  excellent  condensed  description  of  most  of  the  points  covered 
in  Patterns  of  English,  see  Structural  Essentials  of  English  by  Harold  White- 
hall (Harcourt,  Brace:  1956). 

For  a discussion  of  the  problems  of  traditional  grammar  I will  refer 
the  reader  to  a book  of  my  own.  Understanding  Grammar  (Harper:  1954). 
This  does  not  pretend  to  much  relationship  with  linguistic  science, 
being  simply  an  explication  of  the  traditional  system  and  the  difficulties 
therein. 

Finally  I must  say  something  of  the  two  books  on  which  I have 
leaned  most  heavily  in  the  making  of  this  one.  The  first  is  The  Structure 
of  English  by  Charles  C-  Fries  (Harcourt,  Brace:  1952).  This  book  is 
somewhat  off-trail  so  far  as  linguistic  science  is  concerned,  and  it  has 
been  much  criticized  for  its  comparative  disregard  of  speech  signals. 
But  it  is  a brilliant  display  of  English  word  classes  and  their  arrange- 
ments in  patterns.  However  much  one  may  argue  about  details  in  the 
book,  one  must  in  the  end  agree  that  the  language  works  pretty  much 
the  way  Fries  says  it  does.  Teachers  using  Patterns  of  English  should  by 
all  means  make  the  acquaintance  of  The  Structure  of  English. 

The  other  book  is  An  Outline  of  English  Structure  by  George  Trager 
and  Henry  Lee  Smith  {Studies  in  Linguistics  — Occasional  Papers,  3:  1951). 
This  book  gives  an  account  of  English  phonemics  and  morphemics 
which,  in  the  years  since  publication,  seems  to  have  found  general 
acceptance  among  linguists.  Th.^  piece  de  resistance  is  the  account  of  Eng- 
lish phonemes,  an  account  which  solves  many  problems  and  compels 
belief.  I have  followed  it  very  closely  in  the  description  given  here  of 
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English  vowels  and  consonants  and  of  pitch,  stress,  and  juncture.  The 
book,  however,  is  not  easy  reading  for  the  uninitiated. 

Obviously  this  brief  bibliography  only  touches  the  surface  of  lan- 
guage study.  I have  left  some  important  fields,  like  historical  linguistics, 
out  of  account  altogether,  but  the  reader  who  gets  into  the  titles  given 
will  find  reference  to  many  others  if  he  wishes  to  go  further. 

Naturally  I am  very  keenly  aware  of  the  experimental  nature  of 
Patterns  of  English.  Linguistic  science  has  given  us  plenty  of  guidance  for 
the  actual  facts  of  the  language;  no  doubt  some  of  the  details  will  be 
altered  and  the  picture  much  enlarged  as  further  research  is  done,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  main  lines  will  be  very  much 
changed.  But  for  the  pedagogy  there  has  been  practically  no  guidance 
at  all.  We  are  faced  here  with  the  task  of  working  out  a new  teaching 
method  to  suit  the  new  view  of  language  with  which  linguistic  science 
confronts  us.  In  such  matters  as  organization,  technique  of  explanation, 
terminology,  exercises,  we  start  from  scratch  and  try  to  build  a new 
tradition  to  replace  the  old. 

It  would  be  fatuous  of  me  to  think  that  I have  accomplished  this 
task  in  this  book.  I have  simply  tried  to  make  a beginning.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  next  book  in  this  field  will  be  better  than  this 
one,  and  the  one  after  that  better  still,  and  so  on,  until  eventually  we 
shall  have  really  good  materials  for  showing  the  student  the  language 
as  it  really  is.  Teachers  who  use  this  book  will  discover  many  things 
that  I could  not,  and  will  know  how  to  improve  on  it  in  many 
ways. 


I should  like  here  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  those  who  helped  me 
with  this  book.  First  of  all,  I am  grateful  to  twenty-odd  classes  of 
students  at  San  Jose  State  College.  These  were  the  guinea  pigs  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  first  ones  in  particular  received  some  very  dubious 
injections,  but  they  all  bore  them  with  great  good  humor.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Richard  Frost  taught  the  materials  at  Lincoln  High 
School  in  San  Jose,  California;  both  gave  very  helpful  suggestions  and 
criticism. 

My  colleagues  at  San  Jose  State  College  have  been  steadily  generous 
with  their  time  and  wisdom  and  sympathy.  In  particular  I am  grateful 
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to  Professor  Donald  H.  Alden,  who  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  the 
book  and  solved  many  of  the  problems. 

Two  readers  in  particular  gave  the  manuscript  a close  reading  upon 
its  completion  and  raised  questions  that  helped  in  the  final  polishing: 
I am  grateful  to  Archibald  A.  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  to 
Edward  J.  Gordon,  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Germantown 
Friends  School  in  Philadelphia  and  lecturer  in  English  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  Teaching  Program  at  the  Yale  University  Graduate  School. 

Finally  I must  acknowledge  a large  debt  to  Professor  Donald  J. 
Lloyd  of  Wayne  University.  Professor  Lloyd  has  seen  more  clearly 
than  anyone  else  I know  the  implications  of  linguistic  science  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  and  has  worked  steadily  to  bring  them  to  classroom 
actuality.  This  book  would  not  have  its  present  shape  were  it  not  for 
the  many  conversations  he  and  I have  had  over  the  past  four  years. 

Cairo^  Egypt  p.  r. 

March  1956 
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